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An Essay on the Doctrine of Contracts; being an Inquiry how 
Contracts are affected in Law and Morals by Concealment, 
Error, or Inadequate Price. By Guiian C. VeRpPLaANcK. 
New York. 1825. Svo. pp. 234. 


Tue accomplished author of this ingenious and interesting 
work came to the composition of it under some signal advan- 
tages, of which we need not say he has happily availed himself 
in the execution of his undertaking. The subject is mixed in 
its nature, requiring extensive knowledge of ethical philosophy, 
as applicable to legal contracts, and still more an exact under- 
standing of the civil and the common law in their actual condi- 
tion ; and being susceptible of much practical illustration as well 
as of literary embellishment. For all this Mr Verplanck is emi- 
nently qualified, by his talents, situation, studies, and pursuits. 
While, therefore, his view of the doctrine of contracts as recog- 
nised by our law is novel and important in itself, it is peculiarly 
so, likewise, from the circumstance that his mind, although it 
appears thoroughly imbued with the great axioms and conversant 
with the drier details of jurisprudence, has yet broken loose from 
the intellectual prejudices, with which the conceptions of mere 
professional thinkers are apt to be trammelled, and has, in our 
judgment, regarded his subject with the clear and steady eye of 
unclouded reason. We say not this out of courtesy to the 
author, nor from a disposition to bestow unmerited praise indis- 
criminately, which certainly is not our wont. But we deem Mr 
Verplanck’s essay in every sense deserving of the most respectful 


notice. It unfolds in a perspicuous, manly style of discussion, 
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and boldly holds up to reprobation certain illiberal maxims of a 
branch of our law, which it most deeply concerns the purity of 
a commercial people to have conformable to the eternal princi- 
ples of justice and truth. Recommending the volume, therefore, 
to the attentive perusal of the lawyer, ‘the merchant, and the 
legislator especially, we shall give such brief abstract of its argu- 
ment and opinions as our limits allow, for the purpose of con- 
iributing our share to afford them extended circulation. 

As our main object is merely to present a faithful idea of the 
merits of the work, we shall, in “making our abstract of it, pursue 
the course of reasoning, and adopt without scruple the distinc- 
tions, rules, and illustrations of the author ; and where we can, 
we shal! employ his clear and expressive language, without any 
atteinpts to nnprove It. 

‘The discussion is introduced by the following case, which 
actually. occurred. It is well known, that towards the close of 
the last war, the price of the staple products of the Southern 
States, rice, cotton, and tobacco, had, from obvious causes, sunk 
to the lowest ebb. At that period, the prospect of immediate 
peace was extremely doubtful. Intelligence of it reached New 
Orleans a few weeks after the sanguinary attack on that city, and 
when, there especially, the event was wholly unexpected. <A 
merchant, who happened to receive the information at an early 
hout on the morning afier its arrival, called upon another mer- 
chant, and without communicating tlie news to him, but at the 
same time without suggesting any thing calculated to impose 
upon him, or to induce a belief that peace had not taken place, 
contracted for the purchase of a large quantity of tobacco at the 
ordinary market-price of it the preceding day. Immediately 
afterwards, and altogether in consequence of the peace, the price 
of tobacco rose more than fifty per cent. Was this a fair and 
lionourable transaction ¢ Did it in point of law constitute a valid 
sale ? Was not the suppression of a material fact equivalent to a 
legal fraud? Would not a court of equity rescind so unequal a 
bargain, if the common law afforded no re medy ! ° 

The question of law was finally adjudged in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. ‘They decided, that the vendee was not 
bound to communicate to the vendor intelligence of extraneous 
circumstances, which might influence the price of the commodity, 
and which was exclusively within the knowledge of the vendee. 
(2 Wheaton, 195.) Such is the law; but are such the dictates 
of conscience and of sound moral justice ; ? Most men, guided 
only by their unstudied impressions of right and wrong, would 
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probably pronounce the transaction to be a gross fraud. So if 
an ignorant woman should by accident discover a quantity of 
valuable antique coins, and seil them for old copper to a person 
who practised no other deception than not to disclose their actual 
value; or if a farmer having a ticket, and ignorant of the time 
of drawing lotteries, should sell it for a small advance to a per- 
son who knew that it had drawn the hi gh prize, and used no art 
but silence; in each of these cases, our unbiassed feelings, 
whether correctly or not, would promptly decide, that the pur- 
chaser had been guilty of a base and dishonest trick. Yet, if we 
follow out our impressions with a view to discover the p rinciples 
which govern them, we meet with no small embarrassment. If 
one cannot honestly take advantage of his better knowledge of 
some fact, which regulates the value of a purchase or sale, can he 
more honestly take advantage of his superior sagacity, his supe- 
rior skill in a particular trade, or his more exiensive commercial 
intelligence? Can there be no such thing as a perfectly upright 
contract, without perfect equality of knowledge on each side? 
Must the sagacious merchant, before he contracis for a com- 
modity with his indolent and ignorant neighbour, communicate 
to him all his private plans for the use of the commodity, all that 
insight into the present and future state of domestic and foreign 
markets, which he has acquired by deep reflection or by wide 
and extensive correspondence ; in short, all that superior ‘intelli- 
gence, acquired by prudence, foresight, industry, and activity, 
which constitutes the most valuable, and perhaps the most costly 
part of his capital? If he, who for a trifle purchased a diamond 
or a bank-note from the ignorant owner, ought in good conscience 
to restore it, what shall we say of him, who, taught by his supe- 
rior sagacity that a certain lot of land will soon, by the increase 
of trade and population, be worth millions, purchases it to-day 
for the low sum of its market-price ? Common sense and un- 
taught conscience as readily determine in favour of the latter, as 
agaist the former contract. Here, then, is the difficulty. 


As we extend our inquiries and trace the analogy in different 
directions, we shall find numberless cases of the most opposite 
moral character, from the arts of deliberate knavery to the fairest 
gains of industry and enterprise, all agreeing in this one prominent 
feature, that the profits of the transaction arose from the superiority 
of one party to the other in some material knowledge respecting 
the subject of the contract. Where, then, shall we draw the line 
of fair and unfair, of equal and unequal contracts ? 
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The solution of this question is manifestly something more than 
a matter of pure speculation. If the true principle, which admits 
of such apparently incongruous applications, can be established, 
it will have its practical uses as a moral rule, and will furnish the 
only sound and satisfactory basis for a just and consistent law of 
contracts. All jurists recognise good taith, in general terms, as 
the leading principle of every contract; but the greatest discor- 
dance is found to exist in the a application of the principle. This 
will appear from a cursory examination of adjudged cases con- 
cerning inadequacy of price, and inequality of knowledge, in the 
various kinds of bargain, — have been the subject of litigation. 

The broad principle laid down by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that silence with regard to “ intelligence of exter- 
nal circumstances, which might influence the price of the com- 
modity, and which was exc Jusiv ely within the knowledge of the 
vendee,” will not vitiate the contract of sale, we have already 
stated. ‘This doctrine is now acquiesced in as settled law in this 
country. It does not appear to have been expressly decided in 
any English reported case to the same extent; but the entire 
absence of all contrary authority, the prevailing spirit of the 
common law, in which the maxim caveat emptor is continually 
recognised, and the nature and language of many equity deci- 
sions, are abundant proof, that the law on this point is the same 
in England as in America. The practice of chancery in this 
respect is similar in both countries. 


That court has granted relief in a large class of contracts, by 
either directly cancelling or refusing to enforce agreements made 
according to all the forms of law; and this, not only on the ground 
of positive fraud, but on that of advantages taken from the situation 
of the parties, or from the ignorance of one coupled with the con- 
fidence necessarily reposed in the other, or on account of the 
mistake of legal right, and the legal import of the terms of the 
agreement. But no equity judge has yet gone so far as to rescind 
a contract, where, there being no false assertion or artifice, and 
no breach of trust, the parties differed only in their knowledge of 
the true present value of the thing bought and sold. With regard 
to inadequacy of price, it is expressly held, that that alone furnishes 
no ground on which law or equity can rescind an executed contract 
of sale. 


But, although it is clearly settled that chancery will not 
relieve against a bad bargain really completed and performed, 
unless actual or constructive fraud can be shown, it is far from 
being settled, whether, under the same circumstances, the losing 
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party could be compelled to complete his contract. A numerous 
and respectable train of authorities have decided, that bare in- 
adequacy of price may be of itself sufficient to authorize chancery 
to refuse to compel performance of a contract ; and an equally 
numerous and respectable body of authorities declare it insufli- 
cient. Again, chancery has decided, that where A, knowing 
there is a valuable mine on the estate of B, of which he also 
knows B to be ignorant, contracts for the purchase of the estate 
for the price, without considering the mine, the court will not 
interfere, on the ground that the buyer is not bound to commu- 
nicate this intelligence. 

The common law doctrine of warranty is consonant in spirit 
with these remarkable cases. The seller of personal property 
is construed, by the mere act of sale, as warranting the title ; 
but no more. However defective the article sold may be, for 
which a sound price was paid, unless the buyer can prove posi- 
tive fraud or intentional falsehood in the seller, the harsh maxim 
of caveat emptor is rigorously applied. Nay, if the seller made 
erroneous representations of the quality of the article, and the 
purchaser cannot show that they were wilfully false, he has no 
remedy. ‘Thus, when certain wood, which was bought at a high 
price, under the description of a valuable dye-wood, proved to be 
logs of a wholly different species, fit only for fuel, the contract 
was adjudged to be valid. Again, although the use of any trick 
to conceal an intrinsic defect of a thing sold vitiates the contract, 
yet the vendor is not bound to disclose a defect, which the 
vendee might discover by taking ordinary pains; nor indeed, 
according to the better opinion, is he answerable for concealing 
a latent defect, unless he expressly warranted the goodness of 
the wares, or knew them to be bad, and used art to disguise it, 
or made wilfully false representations of their value. 

But, although in the contract of sale a party is not held to an 
implied warranty, it is quite otherwise in a contract for the per- 
formance of labour. Where a mechanic is employed to build a 
ship or a house, or make a coat, the law implies a warranty ; 
and if in the event it appears that the work was not done 
with due diligence, attention, and skill, the artisan is liable to 
the buyer in damages. ‘Thus, if a merchant contracts for a ship, 
and the carpenter from negligence, without any designed fraud, 
executes his work badly, although the merchant might have 
overlooked the work, and seen that it was faithfully done, yet 
the carpenter is held answerable for the consequences of his 
ignorance or carelessness. But if the same builder had con- 
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structed the same ship with the same defects, on his own ac- 
count, and afterwards sold her to the same merchant, he would 
no longer have been liable without an express warranty. Strange 
as the distinction may seem to those who are not initiated into 
the quibbles of our law, the tables are now turned on the parties ; 
for the bargain, although unchanged in every thing else, is be- 
come a contract of purchase and sale, instead of a contract for 
the performance of work. 

Out of all this it is evident no consistent rules can be 
extracted. But there is a mass of judicial decision respecting 
a parucular species of contract, which forms a striking contrast 
to the conflicting and contr adictory doctrines, which we have 
been describing. ‘The law of insurance, the growth of the last 
century, is unshackled, it is well known, by the illiberal prece- 
dents of the old common law, the product of a barbarous land 
and a feudal age. ‘The law of insurance, founded upon the civil 
law, and upon those prevailing usages, which are the common 
law of the commercial world, prescribes to each party, not 
merely the avoidance of misrepresentation, but the most unre- 
served frankness and candour. 


Besides what in the view of pure ethics might be regarded as a 
moral fraud, that silence which might be the result of negligence, 
accident, or inattention, may be as fatal to the claims of the in- 
sured. Whatever fact * * could possibly influence the mind of 
the underwriter in determining whether he would underwrite the 
policy at all, or at what premium, ought to be explicitly declared ; 
and the want of this so completely puts a bar to the rights of the 
insured, that the law will afford him no remedy even for a loss 
wholly unconnected with the facts or circumstances concealed or 
omitted to be told. 


The same openness is exacted of the underwriter ; for if he 
conceals a material fact, as that the vessel insured has arrived, 
he verkably his premium. While the law of insurance differs thus 
remarkably from that governing most other contracts, in relation 
to the Casebeint of facts, it varies equally in paying no regard 
to inadequacy of price. ‘The discrepancy will appear in a clear 
light from the following case. A merchant, whose ship is abroad, 
effects insurance upon : her return car gO, without saying any thing 
of her condition. Relying on the representation of his foreign 
agent, the merchant truly believes that she is sound and stanch, 
and describing her as such, he sells her to the very person with 
whom, as president of a company, he contracted for insurance. 
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The cargo arrives in a damaged condition, solely because the 
ship is unseaworthy. Now the underwriter is ‘by law exon- 
erated from the loss, because the ship was unseaworthy, although 
the owner made no representations on the subject ; but the pur- 
chaser has no remedy, although the property proves defective 
contrary to the express declaration of the seller. Why this 
extraordinary contradiction? It is idle to say that underwriters, 
generally among the most wary and calculating men of the com- 
munity, need the protection of the law against frauds any more 
than ordinary purchasers. The law, indeed, tells us, that the buyer 
should take care ; that he should alw ays exact an express war- 
ranty of the seller for his security ; and that if he neglects this 
‘shoe cmeg the law will not imply a warranty for his protection. 

ut how are we to reconcile this doctrine, inculcating jealousy 
and suspicion at every step, with the extreme frankness and 
ingenuousness, which characterize the contract of insurance ? 

“There is but a single answer to this question, which can be 
given ; and it is a very obvious one. Our law of purchase and 
sale is the offspring of one system of jurisprudence, a system 
forced into the purposes of commerce, for which it never was 
designed, and was wholly unfit ; whilst our law of insurance, and 
certain portions of equity law w ‘here the same liberality prevails, 
are the offsprings of another and a totally different system. This 
latter system belonged to a refined people, whose peculiar boast 
was civil wisdom,—regere populos,—and whose doctrine of con- 
tracts, in all its parts, is theoretically founded upon good faith, 
equality, fair dealing, and conscience. These principles are 
laid down as the universal precept, regulating the whole civil 
law. They apply either to facts intrinsic to the subject of con- 
tract; or to facts extrinsic; and are diametrically opposite to 
our law of sale. 


The civil lawyers * * regard it as a necessary incident or 
consequence of a sale, that the seller, unless he expressly disclaims 
the responsibility, should be held to warrant against all defects or 
injuries which are of a nature to render the thing sold unfit for the 
ordinary purposes to which it is applied in commerce or manufac- 
tures, or for the particular object for which it is known to be 
purchased. 


This principle is also recognised in the modern law of the 
continent of Europe. But in regard so the suppression of 
extrinsic circumstances, the theory of the civilians goes further 
than modern practice, and further than sound reason or the 
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exigencies of the commercial world will sanction. They prohibit 
all concealment of every thing, which the other party to the 
contract has an interest in knowing. ‘They maintain, that 


Good faith obliges the seller not only to refrain from suppressing 
the intrinsic faults of what he sells, but universally from concealing 
any thing concerning it, which might possibly induce the buyer 
not to buy at all, or not to buy at so high a price. 


Such is the strict doctrine of the civil law, which applies of 
course with equal cogency to the purchaser. And with similar 
uncompromising adherence to the rule of equality | in contracts, 
the civil law considers gross inadequacy of price as amounting 
to fraud, even where neither actual deceit, nor the constructive 
deceit of silence can be proved. But here the theory is extended 
too far. ‘The position of the civil law in regard to extrinsic 
facts, and to inadequacy of price, does not : appear to be retained 
in the systems derived from that code; nor does it appear to be 
demanded by an honest or a sound policy. It is not true, that 
the price of a thing ts, in the wide sense, an equivalent for it; 
or that inadequacy of price necessarily supposes unfairness of 
dealing. A wealthy peer chooses to give a thousand guineas for 
an old book, which hardly one man in a million would deem 
worth a shilling ; and yet, grossly excessive as the price may be, 
there is surely nothing unfair in the contract. Again, if the prin- 
ciples of the civil law are rigidly applied to the suppression of 
extrinsic circumstances, it seems impossible for two merchants to 
make a just bargain, unless each lets the other into all his plans 
of trade and views of the market, which assuredly the most 
punctilious honour does not require. So that beautiful as the 
theory of the civil law seems, in respect to good faith in contracts, 
it does not furnish us with the true maxim of fair dealing which 
we seek, although it approximates much nearer to this result than 
the common law. 

We must relinquish the pleasure of following Mr Verplanck 
through the able and satisfactory investigation, by means of which 
he clearly establishes those genuine maxims of policy and honesty 
in contracts, which, as we have seen, although discountenanced 
by the common law, and not well settled by the civil, yet recom- 
mend themselves irresistibly to every judgment unfettered by 
legal difficulties. For the full understanding of these maxims, 
we refer the reader to the work itself; stating here only a few 
leading ones, which serve to explain the seemingly contradictory 
applications of the dictates of mere conscience, to which we 
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alluded in the early part of our article. These principles, de- 
duced from arguments of sound morals and honourable public 
policy, are, that any price, whatsoever, agreed upon with a full 
knowledge of all material facts, is a fair price ; that good faith is 
essential to the validity of a contract, excluding both direct fraud, 
such as falsehood, arts, trick, used to deceive, and also the fraud 
of unfair advantage; that is a fraud to take advantage by conceal- 
ment of knowledge as to any material fact, whether extrinsic or 
intrinsic, which necessarily and of course enters into all calcula- 
tions of the market-price of a commodity; but that it is perfectly 
fair to use superior sagacity, or to apply greater skill and more 
exact information as to facts which do not of necessity enter into 
the common estimation of the market-price, and as to which no 
confidence was reposed in one party by the other; that a con- 
tract is not duly executed when the article delivered is found to 
vary materially in qu: ity from the description or mutual under- 
standing of the parties ; and that in every contract of sale or of 
services, it is implied that the subject of the contract shall be free 
from all secret vices, which render it unfit for its avowed object, 
or which, if known to the other party, would materially affect his 
estimation of its price. 

These doctrines, it will be perceived, are in the main accordant 
with a rational interpretation of the civil law as actually adininis- 
tered ; and we rejoice to witness, in the present work, the fruits 
of a liberal knowledge of that noble code, so long calumniated 
by common lawyers ;—a code, which is beginning to extend its 
benign influences in the United States, where its study is not 
impeded by those ungenerous prejudices concerning it, so preva- 
lent in England. We conclude with the following passage, in 
which certain dissimilar traits of these respective systems of juris- 
prudence are placed in strong relief. 


Our law addresses the seller thus: Be honest, if you choose to 
be so, but at all events be cautious. ‘Take care that no fraud can 
be proved upon you, and then make the best of your bargain. To 
the buyer, it says: Be vigilant ; consider yourself as surrounded 
by thieves and sharpers ; trust no man; look upon every one who 
buys or sells as a rogue. 

Oh! if the honour, the integrity, the religion, that have ever 
accompanied that noble language which we speak, had not strongly 
counteracted the influence of “the law, how terrible would have 
been its effects! Nor is it easy to say, at this moment, how great 
a part of the too lax commercial morality of our cities is to be 
attributed to this single cause. 
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On the contrary, the law of reason and conscience, as the civil 
code has practically adopted it, speaks thus ; it says to the seller: 
Be honest; do unto your neighbour as you would wish him to do 
unto you; be vigilant for his interests as well as your own. At 
the same time, it bids the buyer rely with a frank and manly con- 
fidence upon the integrity of all with whom he deals, certain that 
whenever he is mistaken in this, the law will protect his rights; 
certain, too, that it will do this upon the simple proofs of facts, 
without requiring of him the disagreeable and difficult task of 
branding his neighbour with the guilt of fraud. 





An Attempt to demonstrate the Practicability of Emancipating the 
Slaves of the United States of North America, and of removin 
them from the Country, without t umpairing the Rig hts of Private 
Property, or sulyecting the Nation to a Tax. By a New- 
England Man. New York. 1825. Svo. pp. 75. 


WE are glad to see the public becoming daily more sensible of 
the evils and dangers attending our slave population. To relieve 
the slave-holding states from the evils they suffer, and the dangers 
they dread, is an object worthy of the efforts of the ablest men; 
and every scheme devised for effecting this object, whether prac- 
ticable or not, must be useful by exciting interest and discussion. 

The pamphlet before us is the exposition of a system by which 
the slaves are to be removed from our soil, without injury to the 
rights of private property, or expense to the nation. ‘The whole 
number of slaves in the country the author estimates at 1,761,151; 
and the annual increase on this number at 52,835. To get rid 
of them, therefore, more than this last mentioned number must 
be annually removed. ‘To free the country from them entirely 
in thirty-five years, he calculates, that 50,318 in addition to 
the annual increase, making in the w hole 103,153, must be 
removed every year. ‘The dépéts selected to receive this amount 
of blacks, are St Domingo and the part of Spanish America 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. St Domingo is to take from 
a third to a half, and Spanish America the remainder. In 
these countries they are to be let to capitalists, and the wages 
.received for their labour are to pay the expense of their purchase 
and transportation. ‘The expense of the annual purchase of the 
above mentioned number, our author estimates at $20,285,655, 
reckoning the average value of each slave at two hundred dol- 
Jars. ‘The cost of the annual transportation will be $1,237,836 
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at twelve dollars per head, and the charge for superintending the 
delivery of the slaves on board the transport ships, and their 
disembarkation and subsequent condition abroad, with the whole 
of the necessary agency, is to be $405,713. ‘The owners of 
the slaves are to be paid their value in stock, or by the sale of 
stock redeemable in about seven years, in which time, it is com- 
puted, that the wages of those removed at each successive 
transportation will amount to the price of their purchase and 
passage, together with all contingent expenses. 

These are the general outlines ef the system, and we must 
confess, that it appears to us in some parts inexpedient, and in 
almost all impracticable. Let us consider the dépdéts selected 
for the reception of the slaves. And, first, with regard to St 
Domingo. 

Supposing our author’s scheme could be carried into effect, 
would it be advisable to make such an addition as he proposes, 
to the strength of this island? ‘The situation of the West Indies 
at present is extremely critical. It is probable, that in some of 
them, at least, the blacks will before a long time gain the ascen- 
dancy. ‘The liveliest apprehension is entertained respecting 
Cuba, in the immediate neighbourhood of St Domingo. If she 
should liberate herself, would not the example and resources of 
these two great islands soon effect the liberation of the remainder ; 
and what would then be the situation of our Southerr States? 
Can it be prudent to increase the strength of so dangerous a 
neighbour? Would it not hasten the very evils which this system 
is intended to obviate ? Would not the nations of Europe resist, 
and rightfully resist the execution of a scheme so pregnant with 
danger to their colonial possessions? Moreover, to look at the 
subject in a different point of view, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether the Haytians would agree to the plan. It is true, that 
they are very willing to receive such of our free blacks as choose 
to settle among them. But the care of a few, comparatively 
sneaking, well informed free negroes, is very different from that 
of a million of ignorant slaves. The Haytians have just struggled 
into liberty and political existence. ‘They are, as yet, very im- 
perfectly informed and civilized. ‘The great object of their 
government must be the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the people. And what could be more directly hostile to this end, 
than the admission of a numerous body of settlers of the character 
of our slaves ? 

The other dépdts, pointed out by our author, are the Spanish 
American States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, to wit, 
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Colombia and “Mexico. And the objections against these are 
equally strong. It is true, that the population of Colombia is thin, 
its soil rich, foreign settlers loudly called for by the government and 
people, and no particular prejudice entertained against the black 
colour. Still, however, we think the obstacles in the way of carrying 
our blacks thither are insuperable. Hall, in his view of Colombia, 
says, that “ Idleness is the predominating propensity of all classes ; 
in the rich, it is caused by the want of moral stimulus; in the 
poor, it is cherished by the facility of subsistence. Throughout 
the whole of the interior, the comforts and even the decencies of 
life are unvalued, because unknown. ‘The man who can eat 
beef and plaintains, and smoke cigars as he swings in his ham- 
mock, is possessed of almost every thing his habits qualify him to 
enjoy, or to which his ambition prompts him to aspire.” If such 
is the character of the people, the government of Colombia will 
hardly think it advisable to mundate the country with a population 
sull more degraded. ‘They want men of enterprise, industry, and 
steady habits, such as compose ihe great body of our western 
emigrants ; and these are qualities in which our slaves are totally 
deficient. We might ask, also, whether the Colombians, with 
their present enthusiasm for the freedom of men of all colours; 
will be ready to receive our blacks, in the character in which it 
is proposed to send them, to wit, as little better than slaves to the 
great capitalists, who are to enjoy the benefit of their labours for 
seven years. Our author observes, that there is little prejudice 
against the black colour in Spanish America; and Hall, speaking 
of Colombia, says, “ that it is dymg away, and that in conse- 
quence of enjoying an equality of rights, the people of colour 
have been among “the firmest supporters of the independence 
of the country.” Now, will the government of Colombia consent 
to have fresh vigour given to all the old prejudices, by the ino- 
duction of such a body of men as our slave population ? 

In regard to Mexico, equal difficulties present themselves. 
Humboldt says, “The kingdom of New Spain is, of all Euro- 
pean colonies in the torrid zone, that in which there are the 
fewest negroes. We may almost say, that there are no slaves. 
We may go through the whole city of Mexico without seeing a 
black countenance. From exact information, procured by those 
employ ed in the enumeration of 1793, it appears that in all New 
Spain there are not six thousand negroes.” If she was unwilling 
to admit them during the time of her colonial subjection, will she 
be ready to do so at present, when she is forming her character 
as an independent nation? Her blacks, too, have till very lately 
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been almost all slaves. Their colour, therefore, cannot be in 
very good repute in Mexico, nor can such an addition, as our 
author proposes to send them, be desired. It seems to us, also, 
not very politic, to scatter the seeds of future hostility along our 
western frontier, by establishing a nation of blacks in its neigh- 
bourhood. 

We will now say a few words as to the means suggested for 
removing the slaves, and disposing of them abroad. ‘The plan 
proposes, that government should buy them, to the number of 
103,153 annually ; and should transport them, at a yearly expense 
of more than twenty millions of dollars, to the places above men- 
tioned, and there let them to capitalists, at such a rate of wages, 
as will, in the course of seven years, amount to the price of their 

urchase and transportation; and then they are to be set at liberty. 
bien, what reason is there to suppose the owners could be induced 
to part w ith their slaves? A few might be persuaded to do so, by 
motives of patriotism or humanity ; but the greater part could be 
induced only by fear, and as this fear is removed to a distance 
by the opening of a market for the surplus of their slaves in the 
Western States, we cannot indulge the hope, that any such plan 
would meet with their concurrence. Moreover, how is this re- 
moval to be effected? Is the slave population of a whole district 
to be purchased and removed at once? If so, how is their place 
to be supplied? Can it be imagined that there will be immedi- 
ately a sufficient influx of free white labourers, or that the habits 
of the planters could be accommodated to so sudden and entire 
a change? On the other hand, is each planter annually to dis- 
pose of a small part of his slaves to government, and supply their 
place by white labourers ? ‘This must also be extremely difficult. 
For the whites would consider themselves degraded, by working 
on the same plantation with the great body of black slaves re- 
maining. If we suppose the idea of removal to be agreeable to 
the slaves, there is another difficulty, which our author himself 
hints at, namely, the impatience of those whose time of eman- 
cipation has not arrived. Might not their impatience to follow 
their brethren be so great as to lead to an insurrection? ‘These 
objections, it is true, exist against every system of general eman- 
cipation, and we believe will render them nugatory, until public 
feeling, and the immediate presence of danger, stimulate the 
planters to greater sacrifices than they are now willing to make, 
to rid the country of their slaves. 

The expense of effecting their removal is next to be considered. 
Our author estimates the value of the slaves, whom he proposes 
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to transport annually, at $20,285,655 ; the cost of their passage 
at $1,237,836; and the charge for agency in superintending 
their embarkation, delivery abroad, and subsequent condition at 
$405,713. ‘This last charge we think much too small, because 
the important items of expenses incurred in negotiating the sales 
of the slaves with the planters, of conveying them to the seacoast, 
of supporting them till the transport ships are ready for their recep- 
tion, and of contracting for their employment and wages abroad 
are omitted. The plan supposes that their owners will deliver 
them on ship-board free of expense ; but this there can be no 
reason to expect. Upon our author’s own estimate, however, 
the annual expense will be nearly twenty-two millions of dol- 
lars. In order to defray it, he proposes, as to the largest item, 
to wit, the purchase money, to create stock to that amount, pay- 
able in about seven years, which he conceives might easily be 
negotiated in the market, or received in payment by the owners 
of the slaves. It appears at least doubtful, whether stock to this 
amount could be annually negotiated, and also, whether the 
planters would receive it in payment, when the means by which 
itis to be redeemed, and all the above mentioned charges paid, 
are considered, Our author does not propose, that the national 
treasury should be bound to redeem it, but relies upon the produce 
of the slaves’ labour abroad. We before stated, that they were 
to be let to capitalists in the West Indies and Spanish America, 
and the wages received for their labour are to redeem this stock, 
at the end of seven years, and to pay all contingent expenses. 
But where are such capitalists to be found? ‘The states of Spanish 
America are yet very deficient both in capital and enterprise ; and 
as for our own country, we will venture to say, that a very small 

rtion of the eapital requisite for executing such a scheme, 
could be obtained here. Supposing that a body of speculators 
could be found in Europe, willing and able to employ these an- 
nual shipments of black nations, what security could they give us 
for the good treatment of them, and the faithful remission of the 
proceeds of their labour? The Spanish American governments 
would neither be willing nor able to guaranty their contracts. 
As for St Domingo, could capitalists be found there to hire our 
slaves; or would its government allow foreign whites to come in, 
with such authority over the blacks, whom we are to send there, 
as this plan proposes? Moreover, the rate of wages which he 
expects to obtain, seems extravagant, namely, one hundred and 
twenty dollars per ann‘ m for males, and seventy-two dollars per 
annum for females, between the ages of fourteen and forty-five 
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years, atthough he had previously estimated the actual value of 
this class to their owners in this country, at only three hundred 
dollars each for the males, and two hundred and filty each for 
the females ; and had stated, also, that the rate of wages was 
low in Mexico and South America. 

We have already said, that it would be contrary to the interest 
of the Spanish American governments to allow such a body as 
our slaves to be mingled with the mass of their subjects. Our 
author himself supposes the possibility of this, and alleges that 
they might be placed on the wild lands, and separated by moun- 
tains and forests from the rest of the population. But how, we 
may ask, are you to govern a nation of blacks in the desert, 
annually recruited, by a hundred thousand of their brethren ? 
Of course, they cannot be kept together; the immense mass must 
be scattered over the wilderness. But what body of white specu- 
lators will be willing to accompany and direct their peregrinations? 
How are they to be supported while they are fitting the desert 
for human habitation? How are the proceeds of their labour 
to be made available? How are they to be transported to the 
seacoast, through forests and over mountains? What nrust be 
the sufferings of the blacks, thrown by hundreds of thousands 
upon uncleared lands, and exposed to all the privations and 
diseases incident to first settlers without their enterprise, courage, 
and resources? ‘Ihey are in fact to be driven out into the wil- 
derness, without any purpose of their own, without knowledge 
of the difficulties they are to meet, or ability to surmount them. 
They are not even to be free, but to be kept for seven years in 
servitude, exposed to greater hardships than they underwent in 
this country, and then to be left to their own resources. "The 
execution of this scheme does not appear to us desirable for the 
blacks, nor practicable, if it were so. We have not gone into 
details, in the examination of this pamphlet, because its main 
grounds appear to us to be insuflicient. We perfectly agree 
with the author, as to the benefits which weuld result from “the 
removal of the slaves, the increased value of our lands, and the 
moral and intellectual improvement of our people. But we 
doubt the possibility of executing immediately any plan of general 
emancipation. 

The labours of the Colonization Society, however, appear to 
us highly deserving of praise. The blacks, whom they carry 
from the country, belong to a class far more noxious than the 
slaves themselves. ‘They are free, without any sense of char- 
acter to restrain them, or regular means of obtaining an honest 
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livelihood. Most of the criminal offences committed in the 
Southern States are chargeable to them, and their influence 
over the slaves is pernicious and alarming. They corrupt their 
characters, and inflame them against their masters. If ever a 
servile war is kindled, it will be by their means. The labours 
of the Society, therefore, are highly useful. A certain amount 
of evil is removed, and the virulence of the remaining part 
diminished. For the facilities afforded to the free blacks for 
quitting the country, must render them less dissatisfied and less 
prone to mischief. It is highly necessary, however, that atten- 
tion should be paid to their education in this country, if we wish 
to establish usciul and permanent settlements in Africa. These 
settlements, in a few years, will outgrow the control of their 
agents, and then must be left to take care of themselves, which 
they cannot do, unless the settlers have been previously edu- 
cated. If the Society will apply themselves seriously to this 
object, and augment the size and number of their settlements, 
as their means increase, they will materially diminish our present 
evils and dangers, will lay the basis of a ‘large, though gradual 
emancipation, and advance the cause of African civilization. 
‘These noble objects they can accomplish, and in so doing will 
render essential service to their country, even though they should 
fail to effect the entire removal of the slave population. 





MISCELLANY. 


_ POETIC SIMPLICITY. 


Ir is obvious, that there are material and common mistakes about 
the nature of poetic simplicity. It is understood in general to mean 
the unaffected expression of natural feelings. But it is erroneously 
supposed, that the poet of nature must spend his whole time among 
living and breathing examples of nature; that he must read men’s 
hearts, and not their books. But who is the thorough classic poet ? 
Certainly one, who has wandered among men of other times, but 
of the same blood; one, who drinks out of springs, which were 
opened four thousand years ago. Perhaps, with the majority of 
men, there is an apparent coarseness and. vulgarity, while there 
is an under current of stirring sympathy and deep emotion. Now 
this roughness of exterior may be owing in part to causes which 
are wholly adventitious ; and how is the poet able to judge, unless 
he has carried his views back to the days of greater simplicity— 
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to the days of ballads and pastorals. Milton loved to read the 
chorusses of Euripides, before he sketched the scenes between 
Adam and Eve, and yet those scenes have as pure touches of 
nature, as if the poet had been actually a spectator, when the 
seventh morning broke fresh and fair over Eden. 

Another erroneous opinion, is, that a true poet is not a philoso- 
pher. Yet both poetry and philosophy have their foundation in 
truth. Instruction is alike their object ; one in the stern tones of 
a lawgiver, the other in an angel’s sweeter voice. Is it fitting that 
a man should be called a poet, unless he can carry the light of 
discovery into the inner chambers of men’s hearts, and make such 
reports as every one in his secret moments knows to be true? But 
a poet who can do this, is a philosopher. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, it does not task the powers so much to create, as faithfully to 
describe what is created. Byron, in some of his characters, has 
held up to our view the incarnate visage of a spirit accurst, No 
person has seen any thing like it; history furnishes no prototypes, 
or if it does, they are like four or five blasted oaks in Windsor 
forest. Milton drank a deeper inspiration in describing how Eve 
felt on leaving Paradise, than in portraying the * council fires” of 
Pandemonium. Burns says, that an half stanza in one of Addison’s 
simple hymns was music to his boyish ears. It is a glorious 
characteristic of Wordsworth’s poetry, that it is simple. He has 
been contemned as the philosophic poet, | suppose because he 
never went on a pilgrimage into some fairy land to get his pockets 
full of dreams and shadows. He deals with men and women as 
they exist. His poetry is a mixed current of grief and joy, repen- 
tance and obstinacy, instinct and sentiment. ‘There is no bluster 
about him ; he never attempts to take your heart by storm. You 
look on his pages and wonder, that he has ever been praised. 
But while the familiar words are meeting your eye, there is an 
invisible key unlocking your heart. Its holiest apartment is en- 
tered; but it is by a confidential friend, come to give information 
and hold communion, and furnish you a note of admittance to 
other’men’s bosoms. 

An interesting inquiry now arises, whether we have not mate- 
rials fresh and unappropriated for a poet of this character in New 
England. To answer this inquiry properly, we must consider what 

culiar circumstances have had an effect upon the habits and 
feelings of the great body of the people. 

One of the earliest impressions, which we receive, is veneration 
for the pilgrim fathers of New England. Our infant ears are 
saluted with it in the lullaby song of the nurse; our old kitchens 
are witnesses to many touching traditions of peril and blood; our 
daily lessons at the winter schools, our popular Indian histories, 
all nurture that simplicity of feeling and association, which it is the 
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province of poetry to paint and measure. TI am far from thinking, 
that the character of the first planters was highly poetical. Per- 
secution had somewhat embittered their minds. They hated the 
Indians too much. Simple manners gave place to formality, and 
there was a peculiar kind of witticism and pleasantry even on 
solemn occasions,—all foreign from the idea of poetry. They had 
sound piety and unbending resolution. It was the oak with an 
undecaying heart, but with rugged trunk and bare limb. Notwith- 
standing, in our associations it is different. There is a true vein 
of artless poetry. Our love has piously softened the hardihood of 
their character. We give them more emotion than their many 
dangers and high duties would permit. We think of the unbroken 
forest—of the cold wind—of the slippery furrow—of the shriek of 
death; and our hearts melt. 

The American revolution was an unique event. The sound of 
civil war was here; but the proscription and the black seal were 
not here. No long cherished enmity had absorbed the “ milk 
of human kindness.” Hence that war furnished instances of 

national enemies and warm private friends—of officers who turned 
aside the levelled musket—of soldiers in each army, who, after 
battle, washed their wounds in the same brook. Many simple 
stories of those times are cherished in the hearts of our people ; 
stories of friendship and love, of united solemn prayer, and of firm! 
reliance in the God of battles. Now these are the very subjects 
for the poet of nature. They will furnish him with materials, 
which Homer never thought of. They will sow in broad cast 
along the fields of his imagination, what can hardly fail to produce 
rich and aburtdant harvests. 

Not less will the wisdom of our political institutions tend to the 
same result. It ts a proverbial fact, that wherever there is a court, 
there is hypocrisy and cringing meanness. And the number of 
subjects, who adopt the manners of a court, is by no means 
inconsiderable. In France, for instance, it is true, that there are 
multitudes of simple countrymen, who never hear of a courtier- 
But Paris copies the manners of the Thuilleries, and the large 
towns those of Paris; and in these are millions of men and women. 
To send a poet thither would be to seal up his lips, unless he were 
a M’Fingal or a Hudibras. Again, in every absolute monarchy, 
that ever existed, there has been a great deal of mystery and con- 
cealment. ‘The edict has not been known till its execution; and 
unalterable has been on every decree. ‘To the breast of the op- 
poser the bayonets of a standing army have been held up. Asa 
direct consequence, there has been little communion between the 
ruler and the ruled. Natural feelings and affections have been 
outraged till they were crushed. Reason has lifted up her voice, 
till force has struck it dumb forever. Now no picture can be more 
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imappropriate to New England than this. We respect our legisla- 
tures, because their interests are ours. We obey the laws, because 
it is our duty and delight. ‘Through a thousand channels, such a 
government pours its healthful influence upon the habits and asso- 
ciations of common men. ‘To these new modifications of feeling, 
a poet could resort for some of his best pictures and happiest 
illustrations. 

Equally to our purpose, likewise, is the general intelligence, 
which prevails, even if it had been wholly derived from a school 
education. Pope’s rule, 


Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring, 


has no application here. We hear much of the innocence, pure 
nature, and enchanting oratory of the savage, and the conclusion 
has been drawn, that poetry declines as civilization advances. But 
no one has examined Indian eloquence, without knowing, that it 
is confined within a very limited range. ‘The savage has some- 
times remote and unexpected combinations of images. He can 
tell you of the warm gush of gratitude, and of the terrible explation 
of revenge. He can apostrophize sensible objects in impetuous 
language. But his life is spent in hunting, sleep, and unnatural 
crime. From the very nature of the case, ‘he is an utter stranger 
to a great variety of feelings known to a civilized community. In 
a simple native of New England, nothing is more common than 
for one to return to the gladness of his school- boy days, when he 
bestowed his little gifts upon a beloved instructer, and received 
his benediction in return, and at night went home to meet the 
ardent hand and earnest inquiry of a kind mother. ‘Thanks to our 
fathers, and especially to the God of our fathers, that the house of 
instruction has opened a door of welcome to all the children of New 
England. This education sends out a thousand streams of mutual 
feeling, and family fellowship, and touching associations, which 
last all the life Jong, till the simple school-boys lie down together 
under the sod of the valley. 

There are two cireumstances connected with the religion of 
New England, which have given it a new and interesting charac- 
ter, the general diffusion of knowledge, and the simplicity of our 
church government. Where gross ignorance is associated with 
piety, as it undoubtedly often is, religion loses its native goodly 
aspect. The lowest colloquial language, and the most uncouth 
comparisons are employed on highly spirtual subjects, and, of 
course, very unworthy notions are entertained of all the scenes of 
a future state. I know religion is seen in its attractive charms in 
lowly life, but in such cases there is some intellectual light. 
Again, we have no enormous church establishment, with its titled 
dignitaries, its sinecures, and golden preferments. ‘The minister 
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of Jesus is the shepherd of his flock by their own solemn and 
harmonious agreement. He devotes to their good his fresher 
labours. ‘The holiest feelings of the heart are not violated by the 
caprice of a bishop, or the favouritism of a prime minister. He is 
always on the spot with his reproof and consolations. He takes 
hold of the hand wasted by disease, tells the sufferer of the resur- 
rection and life, and consoles the orphan in the simple strains of 
Hebrew poetry. Now these things are not without effect. In 
these little parishes there is a stirring communion of heart with 
heart. ‘There is love for their minister, and for one another, and 
a sweet music rises from the altar of the lowliest cottage. Such 
are some of the materials, which our country, and New England 
m particular, furnish for the brethren of the harp. We are yet to 
see, who will give to these things measure and melody. 


B. B. E. 





ITALIAN LYRIC POETRY. 
VARCHI. 


Beneperto Varcut was a Tuscan by birth, the son of an 
advocate of Florence, who gave him the best education that Italy 
afforded, intending to devote him to the profession of law. Varchi 
complied with his father’s wishes so long as he lived, but on his 
death abandoned the profession for literature, and became one of 
the eminent literary men of the times. He was born in 1502, and 
died in 1565, residing much of the early part of his life abroad, in 
Venice, Padua, or Bologna, but in the latter part altogether at 
Florence, under the protection of the Grand Duke, Cosmo de 
Medici. His writings are very numerous, and in almost every 
department of letters. The most important of his works is the 
History of Florence from 1527 to 1588, which is very prolix and 
diffuse in style, and subject also to the graver charge of being 
extremely partial to his patrons the Medici. His poetry is char- 
acterized by purity and terseness of language, but is wanting in 
vigour. The following is an exact rendering of his sonnet 


ON THE TOMB OF PETRARCA. 


Ye consecrated marbles, proud and dear, 

Blest, that the noblest Tuscan ye infold, 

And in your walls Ats holy ashes hold, 

Who, dying, left none greater,—none his peer ; 
Since I, with pious hand, with soul sincere, 

Can send on high no costly perfumed fold 

Of frankincense, and o’er the sacred mould, 

Where Petrarch lies, no gorgeous altars rear ; 
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Oh! scorn it not, if humbly I impart 
My grateful offering to these lovely shades, 
Here bending low in singleness of mind. 
Lilies and violets sprinkling to the wind, 
Thus Damon prays, while the bright hills and glades 
Murmur,—The gift is small, but rich the heart. 


FRACASTORO. 


GrroLaAMo Fracastoro, born in 1483, of a noble Veronese 
family, a physician by profession, and eminent as one of the first 
naturalists and philosophers of his age, was also distinguished as 
a poet. His poems were chiefly Latin, but he also wrote a small 
number of Italian verses, of which the following sonnet may serve 
as a specimen. 


TO A LADY. 


Lady, the angelic hosts were all arrayed 
In Paradise, around boon Nature’s throne, 
The silver moon, the sun resplendent shone, 
When faultless beauty in thy form was made ; 
The air was calm, the day without a shade ; 
Kind Venus gave her sire the ~ = zone ; 
And Love amid the Graces rose alone, 
To view his future home in thee, fair maid. 
Henceforth, thy form’s all-perfect symmetry 
Was fixed the eternal model here below 
Of beauty, by the never-changing fates. 
Let others boast a beauteous hand or eye, 
A lovely lip, or yet more lovely brow,— 
But Heaven all others’ charms by thine creates. 


C. C. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





REMORSE. 


1 am banished from Home and from Heaven, 
Like the rush of a thunderbolt driven ; 

Ever blacker the night sinks before me, 

And louder the storm rages o’er me ; 

A whirlwind behind me is rushing, 

And torrents around me are gushing ; 

My flight must be onward forever, 

And a rest from my wandering be never. 


My proud heart is broken and saddened ; 
My brain, like a scorpion, maddened, 
When a circle of flame has fast bound him, 
And death is within and around him ; 

My hopes are all scattered and flying, 

And the last pulse that stirred me is dying ; 
Of memory no time can bereave me, 

It may torture, but never will leave me. 


©! where the Ambition that hovered, 

Till its pinions with glory were covered ; 
Where the Hopes, ever fonder and lighter, 
Like the morning sun, brighter and brighter ; 
Where the Fancy that coloured and painted, 
Till the picture was hallowed and sainted ; 
And the Love, a devoted adorer, 

That bent in his ecstacy o’er her. 


O! these were my forfeited Heaven ;— 
But few were the days they were given: 
And now, like a wanderer benighted, 
Every blossom and bud torn and blighted, 
{n the regions of darkness and sorrow, 
Forbidden the hope of a morrow, 

From all that was dear I must sever, 

And rush to my ruin forever. 


Now Rage, like a hurricane, wings me, 

And the goading of Memory stings me ; 

If I look, for a moment, behind me, 

The arrows of Thought sear and blind me; 

The far-echoed music of gladness 

Now stirs me to fury and madness, 

And the Fame, that once wooed me, now spurns me, 
And its brightness now scorches and burns me. 
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Then welcome the rush and the roaring, 
And the storm that is bursting and pouring, 
And the darkness that thickens around me, 
As if earth in its centre had bound me; 
Better onward through chaos be driven, 
Than be scared by the frowning of Heaven, 
‘Though a rest, from my wandering be never, 
And my flight be for ever and ever. 


P. 





SONNET. 


[s it not true, as One has proudly sung, 

‘* A Poet’s love is Immortality ?”’ 

Many a time and oft that note has rung 
Echoings of high and heavenly harmony. 
Sweet, when the weary day is done, to be 
Greeted by budding lips and kindled eyes, 
Pressed to the one true heart in ecstacy,— 
Enchantment, only worthy of the skies. 
Repose my heart has sought, and all in vain; 
Care, like a demon, hunts me every where ; 
In vain this faded brow a wreath may wear,— 
Vain laurels, colder than the captive’s chain: 
A look, a word of fondness kindly given, 
Love-lit and tender, to that Fame were Heaven. 


P. 





STANZAS. 


Hast thou not seen by evening beam 
A pair walk by yon breezy lake? 

If bliss like theirs may be a dream, 
Tread light lest thou the lovers wake. 


Misfortune has no sting for them, 

If both have health, inquiries rest ; 
They seem two roses on one stem, 
That ask but sunshine to make blest. 


Give me to pass my days like these 

In some secluded, peaceful bower, 
Where pride and scorn may never freeze, 
Nor lordly avarice overpower. 
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They sing in Eastern song of lands, 
Elysiums of happy lovers, 

By whom a watchful angel stands 
To see that nought unholy hovers. 


They said it of the solitudes, 
Where Love with happiest heart reposes, 
Where, far from all peace-wrecking feuds, 
He sleeps upon a couch of roses. 

J. 





ON AN OAK, 


WHICH LATELY DIED OF OLD AGE IN ST JAMES’S PARK. 


Prine of the forest, now laid low, 
Thy children yet around thee grow, 

And weep above thy shattered trunk ; 
Their younger beauties could not save 
Thy glories all from nature’s grave, 

Where now thy ancient form has sunk. 


Full many a time beneath thy boughs 
Have been the feast and full carouse, 
The mirth and glee of merry bands ; 
Beneath thy widely spreading shade, 
In idle dalliance softly laid, 
Here lovers oft have joined their hands. 


And here the village lads with song, 
And black-eyed maidens once did throng 
To trip it in the mazy dance ; 
With merry jeer and laughing joke 
Would foot it round the noble oak, 
And now retreat and now advance. 


The deer, quick bounding o’er the glade, 
Would pant beneath thy cooling shade ; 
Though hard beset, with toiling worn, 
Would stop and listen anxious there ; 
Then instant start, in breathless fear, 
When loud the huntsman wound his horn. 


Whole generations passed away, 
And left thee still without decay 
In all thy rich and verdant prime ; 
_ Of each race thou hast known the fame, 
Of each king held the carved name, 
Unfelt as yet the hand of time. 
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Yet not alone have come to thee 

‘The joyous sounds of revelry, 
Nor music of the merry dance ; 

The weary warrior oft has hung 

His armour bright thy limbs among, 
Against thy trunk oft leaned his lance. 


The fearless bands of outlaws free- 
Long held thee as their trysting tree, 

And hither brought their dangerous spoils ; 
Here proved their skill in martial feat, 
Caroused upon this grassy seat, 

Or framed some plan for future toils. 


On thy majestic head in peace 
Rested, a thousand years’ increase. 
An hour hath laid thy glories low ; 
The tempest’s power thou didst defy, 
The lightning flash played harmless by,— 
But hoary Time is Nature’s foe. 
L. 
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El Traductor Espanol. or, a New and Practical System for Translating the Spanish 
Language. By MARIANO CuBI ¥Y SOLER. Baltimore. 12mo. pp. 226. 


Senor Cvst has adopted a plan for this work which pleases us, 
and we think his book will prove a useful auxiliary to learners of 
the Spanish language ; nor do we think it will be the less useful for 
not being so entirely new in its method as its industrious compiler 
seems to suppose. We will allow him to state his plan for himself. 


As progress, however rapid, is gradual, and the mind of man, however 
stupendous, improves by degrees, the author has commenced his work 
by some easy moral lessons. ‘These are followed by a few instructive 
anecdotes, heroic actions, and sprightly witticisms, all noted for purity 
and simplicity of style. Now the student is supposed to have acquired 
some knowledge of the mechanism of translation, and he enters into 
narrations. After narrations, come descriptions, portraits, and charac- 
ters, which, being more brilliant in language, are also more difficult to 
translate. Speeches, comparisons, invocations, are compositions of a 
higher order than the former, and have therefore been placed next in 
succession. The work then concludes by some allegories, fictions, 
and select pieces of poetry, which increase the collection to 124 
pages, * * 

Every word contained in the extracts, whether proper or common, 
primitive or derivative, has been carefully selected, and systematically 
divided into ten lessons. The first of these contains every word, verbs 
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excepted, of one syllable, alphabetically ar d. In the second, are 
words of two syllables, and thus, progressively, until the fifth lesson, 
which contains the remaining words, of five, six, seven syllables. It has 
been considered expedient, on account of the long explanation of the 
mood, tense, person, number, and origin, to divide the verbs from every 
other word. They are, consequently, placed separately, and divided like 
the preceding words into verbs of one syllable, verbs oft two syllables, &c. 


We perceive no essential difference between this plan and that 
of Chambaud’s Fables Choisies, an excellent little book for learners 
of the French language, except in the division of words into classes 
according to the number of syllables and parts of speech, of the 
former of which divisions we doubt the utility. In all other re- 

spects it is the same, and the advantages of the method are : 

1. That the learner has every word set down separately in the 
vocabulary, not tm its primitive form only, but also in every form 
which it may assume by cases, modes, tenses, &c., and thus one 
great cause of embarrassment and of frequent applications to the 
teacher is removed. 

. The vocabulary or dictionary, constructed exclusively for the 
book to which it is attached, is much more copious, so far as it 
goes, than general dictionaries can well be, for it embraces proper 
names of persons, places, heathen deities, &&c., which must usually 
be sought in several different and expensive works. 

3. It is more convenient for use, being a part of the same small 
volume, which contains the lesson, and easily portable in the pocket. 

The same method has been applied, though less extensively than 
by Messrs Chambaud and Cubi, to that little Latin compilation, 
which we have in our classical schools, under the name of Viri 
Roma, one of those invaluable presents, which the Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, M. L’ Homond, has made to the youth of France, and of 
all nations, with a view, as he beautifully expresses it, “ d’ épargner 
a cet Age aimable une partie des larmes que les premiéres études 
font couler.” 

Approving as we do Senor Cubi’s plan, and allowing him, as we 
have done, the merit of industry in the execution, we must say, 
that in one respect he has in our opinion committed an error in 
judgment. He gives us a number of extracts from Cervantes ; 
but in so doing he has made considerable alterations in the text. 
We see no reason for this, which would not be equally good for 
excluding these extracts altogether. ‘That there are many words 
in this inimitable writer, which are now obsolete, is true; so there 
are in Shakspeare ; but who would wish to see them plucked out, 
and the text left mutilated or mended by more modern words. To 
be sure, a foreigner does not so much mind these omissions or 
substitutions; but to a native admirer of Cervantes, every one of 
them would cause a shock, something like that which travellers 
complain of in jolting over the ‘‘ corderoy roads” of the South. 
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But if the object was to omit obsolete words, it is not always ad- 
hered to ; for many are rejected which are still in use, and for the 
omission of which we can imagine no reason. 

We copy the description of the first sally of Don Quixotte, and 
will subjoin the entire passage from the works of Cervantes. 


Primer Salida de Don Quijote. 


Apénas halia el rubicundo Apolo tendido por Ja faz de la ancha y 
espaciosa tierra las doradas hebras de sus hermosos cabellos; y apénas 
los pequenos y pintados pajarillos con sus lenguas habian pac A con 
dulce harmonia, la venida de la rosada aurora, cuando el famoso caballero 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, dejando las ociosas plumas, subie su famoso 
caballo Rocinante, y comenzo a caminar por el antiguo y conocido campo 
de Montiél ; y aiadid, diciendo: “ Dichosa edad y siglo dichoso aquel 
en donde saldran a luz las famosas hazaias mias, dignas de entellarse 
en bronce, esculpirse en marmoles, y pintarse en tablas para memoria en 
lo futuro.” 


The entire passage is as follows : 


La Primera Salida que de su Tierra hizo el ingenioso Don Quizote. 


Apénas habia el rubicundo Apolo tendido por la faz de la ancha y 
espaciosa tierra las doradas hebras de sus hermosos cabellos; y apénas 
los pequefos paxarillos con sus arpadas lenguas habian saludado con 
dulce y meliflua armonia la venida de la rosada Aurora, que dexando la 
blanda cama del zeloso marido, por las puertas y balcones del manchego 
orizonte alos mortales se mostraba, quando el famoso cabellero Don 
Quixote de la Mancha, dexando las ociosas plumas, subid sobre su 
famoso caballo Rocinante y comenzo 4 caminar por el antiguo y conocido 
Campo de Montiel (y era la verdad que por él caminaba), y ahadid dici- 
endo: Dichosa edad y siglo dichoso aquel adonde saldran a luz las 
famosas hazaias mias, dignas de entallarse en bronces, esculpirse en 
marmoles, y pintarse en tablas, para memoria en lo futuro. 


It appears to us, that some of the finest epithets, and the most 
magnificent, and, if we may so say, epic part of the description 
contained in this passage have been omitted by Senor Cubi, for 
what reason we are unable to imagine. 

Several extracts are given from Father Feijoo, who is mentioned 
in the vocabulary, and we believe truly, as ‘“ one of the most scien- 
tific and erudite men Spain ever produced.” He appears to have 
been a man of the most extensive and profound knowledge. He left 
numerous writings distinguished as much by their elegance as by the 
wit and learning which they display,—wit and learning, which, being 
sometimes employed to unmask hypocrisy and expose imposition, 
procured the possessor the enmity of those who live by cherishing 
and taking advantage of the ignorance, weakness, and follies of 
their fellow men. Father Feijoo’s character bears a striking re- 
semblance to that of the celebrated Averroés, who flourished at 
Cordova in the twelfth century. Cordova was then in the hands 
of the Moors ; and was the wealthy, learned, and polished capital 
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of the Western Caliphs. Their fates were as much assimilated as 
their minds ; both were the objects of envy and persecution. We 
hope to see Feijoo’s works better known in North America. 

in his extracts from Gil Blas, Senor Cubi constantly attributes 
that work to Padre de la Isla. This may be correct, and we 
know very well that Spaniards never admit that Le Sage was the 
author of it. We have heard some of them say, that Le Sage 
purloined the manuscript from a lawyer in Madrid, and published 
a translation at Paris as an original work of his own. For our 
part, we should like to hear the facts and arguments on both, or on 
all sides of the question, for it appears to have more than two 
sides ; and we thiuk that the question of the authorship of Gil 
Blas, is one of the most interesting literary problems that now exist. 


-_—_ —_ - — —_—— = _—— _ 


™ Hearts of Steel, an Irish Historica) Tale of the Last Century. By the Author 
f “The Wilderness,” “ O'Halloran,” &c. Philadelphia. 1825. 2 vols. 12mo. 
aly 326 and 411. 


‘Tuts book has three very great faults ; it is very long, very dull, 
and written in a very bad style. If such books can be republished 
and sold in such numbers as to yield a profit, it augurs ill for the 
literary taste of our country. The author states in his preface, that 
it is the second of a series of Irish ‘Tales; we hope it is the last 
of its race. ‘The first, he tells us, was called **O’Halloran, or the 
Insurgent Chief;” of which he boasts that three editions have 
been published ‘in a year, notwithstanding its romantic title ; 
but he regrets that one of the editions issued from the Minerva 
Press. We saw ‘* O'Halloran,” but we did not read it; its title 
deterred us. ‘This, however, we have read, and if its predecessor 
had any thing of a family tikeness, even the Minerva Press was 
in our opinion degraded by ‘ intermeddling”’ with it. The inci- 
dents of this work are disjointed, the characters ill-drawn and 
incongruous, and the language such as was never before writ- 
(en or spoken. On_ the whole, we do not now remember that 
we ever read any book so entirely vapid. ‘The author, after the 
fashion of the author of Waverley, has prefixed his own verses to 
the heads of many of the chapters. We quote those over the first 
chapter, as a specimen of the whole book. 


Think of a people, ancient and renowned, 

Driven from their homes, where long their fathers dwelt; 
To range the world in want and desolation ; : 

Ah! think what wrath against their haughty spoilers 
Must sting their breasts, and sink into their natures 

So very deep, that son succeeding son 

Will long retain the fierce and vengeful feeling. 


We will not afflict our readers with a sample of the prose, only 
assuring them, that it is just equal to what is intended for poetry. 
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New Work on Political Economy.—In our number for March 1, we 
published the last of a series of essays on “the Principles of Political 
Economy, considered more particularly in their application to the In- 
dustry and General Interests of the United States.” We understand 
that the author of them has prepared for the press a work, which will 
soon be published, under the title of “ Summary of the Practical Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy; with Observations on Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations and Say’s Political Economy. By a Friend of Domestic Indus- 
try.” The essays which have appeared in the successive numbers of 
the United States Literary Gazette, will constitute a part of the volume. 

Vew Edition of Tacitus.—Professor Williston of the Military Academy 
at Middletown, Connecticut, has put to press an edition of Tacitus’s 
History, with English notes, original and selected. 

The Last of the Mohicans.—It is said, that a gentleman is engaged in 
dramatizing this new novel by Mr Cooper. 

A New Periodical at Edinburgh.—A yearly periodical, called Janus, 
has lately been established at Edinburgh. It consists of original arti- 
cles and translations from the most celebrated foreign authors. The 
contributors are of the highest rank in the world of letters; and among 
them are Professor Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, Esq., The Opium Eater, 
Miss Edgeworth, Hartley Coleridge, Esq. 

American Laterature—The “ Belfast Northern Whig,” in a very 
flattering encomium upon the means of education and the general 
diffusion of knowledge in our country, observes; “'T'wo hundred peri- 
odicals are issued in the States, in addition to the newspapers, which, 
from being unfettered by a heavy stamp duty, are in the hands of the 
poorest of the population.” We are aware, that the number of periodi- 
cals “ published in the States,” has been astonishingly increased within 
a year or two; but we doubt whether it yet amounts to two hundred, 
though we have not the means at hand for deciding precisely how much 
this estimate exceeds the truth. 

Deaf and Dumb.—From the actual enumeration in Scotland and in 
this [Pennsylvania] and several other States of the American Union, it 
appears that there is one, in every two thousand of the whole population, 
deaf and dumb; and to this ratio all the censuses that have been taken 
very nearly conform. Mr Wild’s Address. 

National Armories.—By a communication made to the House of 
Representatives of the United States by the Secretary of War, it ap- 
pears, that during the year 1825, there has been an expenditure at the 
the national armory at Springfield, Massachusetts, of $179,983.03 ; and 
there have been manufactured there 15,000 muskets, 15,000 screw- 
drivers, 15,000 wipers, 1,500 ball-screws, 1,500 spring vices, and 437 
arm-chests. At Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, the expenditure has been 
$190,790.04 ; and there have been manufactured 14,000 muskets, 26,926 
screw-drivers, 11,000 wipers, 5,000 ball-screws, and 848 arm-chests. 

Protestants in France.—A census has lately been taken of the Protest- 
ants in France, and it appears that the whole number is 722,329; of 
whom 509,348 are Calvinists, and 212,981 are Lutherans. The former 
are ministered to by 269 pastors, and the latter by 219. 
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History of Painting in Raly.—T wo volumes of the History of Painting 
in Italy from the period of the revival of the Fine Arts to the end of the 
eighteenth century, translated from the original Italian of the Abbate 
Luigi Lanzi, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq., will speedily be published in 
London; and five volumes demi octavo will complete the set. Truly, 
it strikes us, that Mr Roscoe must be a very industrious and persevering 
man in his literary pursuits. 

Situation of Callao.—Callao is situated on a neck of low land that 
projects into the sea, and contained before the war about four thousand 
inhabitants, The fortifications consist of three castles, mounting to- 
gether one hundred and ninety pieces of heavy ordnance, and command 
the town, the harbour, and the whole neck of land across which they 
are situated. ‘They are built of heavy stonework, slanting inwards 
from the base, and surrounded by deep, wide moats, with heavy draw- 
bridges, in the ancient style. The. walls are so strong, that no artillery 
can penetrate them; their inclination inwards from the base causes the 
balls which strike them horizontally to glance over; besides they are 
protected by trenches thrown up on the outside, nearly to the muzzles 
of the guns ; and which also answer as a breast-work for troops outside. 

Merico.—M., Alaman, finding his duties as President of the United 
Mexican Company interfere too much with his public duties, has been 
obliged to resign as Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is succeeded by 
M. Gamacho, of Xalapa, said to be a very able and respectable man. 
However, the mining concerns have nothing to regret in this change, 
as it will enable M. Alaman to give his attention more exclusively to 
them. London Courier. 

French Voyage of Discovery.—The Paris Academy of Sciences at a 
late sitting, received a letter from the minister of marine, announcing 
that the corvette L’ Astrolabe, Captain Dumont de Durville, was about to 
sail on a voyage of discovery, and requesting the Academy to appoint a 
commission to prepare such instructions as might be judged expedient. 
The object of this expedition is to explore certain parts of the globe, 
which are not yet sufficiently well known; and particularly the coasts 
of New Guinea, and those of New Zealand. A commission, consisting 
of Messrs Cuvier, Arago, Delaplace, Desfontaines, Dulong, and Aubrone 
de Rossel, was appointed in consequence. 

Mendicity in the Netherlands.—According to a report presented to 
government in 1814, there were then nearly 700,000 paupers, which, in a 
population of 5,500,000, is more than twelve hundredths, or one in eight. 

Imports of Luconia.—The balance of imports above the exports of 
this island in 1817, was one million seven hundred and twenty-one 
thousand three hundred and thirty-nine dollars. 

Siamese Fashions.—They cut their hair close to the head, leaving a 
short tuft on the forehead, which they comb backward. There is no 
difference in this respect between the men and the women, both cutting 
the hair off short. Europeans are not more attentive to render their 
teeth white, than the Siamese are to make them black. Among them 
black teeth only are considered beautiful, and it must be allowed, that 
they succeed perfectly well in this species of ornament. This, together 
with the coarse red painting of the mouth and lips, which they derive 
from the constant eating of betal, catechu, and lime together, gives to 
them a disgusting appearance. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Franklin Journal and American Mechanics’ Magazine. Monthly. 
Vol. I. No.1. Philadelphia. J. Dobson. 

The design of this new periodical work we think is a very good one; aud if executed 
with ability, it cannot fail to be acceptable to a large class of readers in every part of 
the country. 


EDUCATION. 


First Biennial Report of the Trustees and Instructer of the Monitorial 
School, Boston. 8vo. pp. 38 Boston. 1826. 


The Biblical Reader ; or Interesting Extracts from the Sacred Serip- 
tures, with Practical Observations, &c. for the Use of Schools generally, 
and Sabbath Schools in particular. By Rev. J.L. Blake, A. M. Orna- 
mented with Cuts. 12mo. Boston. 1825. Lincoln & Edmands. 

An Epitome of Chymical Philosophy ; being an extended Syllabus of 
the Lectures on that subject delivered at Dartmouth College, and in- 
tended as a Text-book for Students. By James Freeman Dana. Con- 
cord, N. H. 1825. 8vo. pp. 231. 

We have by chance found the title of this book, and when, some six or eight 
months hence, we may be able to jay our hands upon a copy of it, we may perhaps 
speak of its merits. 

Laws of Cumberland College, in Nashville, Tennessee; enacted by 
the Board of Trustees, November 5, 1825. Nashville. 8vo. pp. 32 

We have received a copy of the Laws of Cumberland College, from which we 
learn, that “ The Trustees are constituted by Charter the Supreme Legislative and 
Judicial body of this Institution ;” that “they enact all the laws, appoint all the 
executive officers and instructers, and have the exclusive management and control 
of the property and funds of the institution; ” that “ the Faculty of the College” 
is composed of the President, Professors, Tutors, and al] other persons con- 
cerned in its immediate government and instruction, except those who may be 
specially excluded by the Board of Trustees, and is responsible for the faithful 
instruction and government of the students; that the Faculty is divided into “ five 
schools or departments, viz. 1. Ancient Languages; 2. Modera Languages; 3. Mathe- 
matics and Mechanical Philosophy; 4. Chemistry, Experimental Philosophy, and 
Natura] History; 5. Moral, Intellectual, and Political Philosophy, to which also 
belong, at present, Rhetoric, Belles Lettres, Logic, History, Political Economy, 
Evidences of Christianity, &c.;” that “the several classes wi/l be divided and sub- 
divided, according to the ages, talents, and attainments of the individuals who com- 
pose them; and each division or section will be diligently instructed in the way best 
adapted to their circumstances ;” that “those students who shall appear to the 
Faculty on examination, to be deficient in their studies, shall be dealt with according 
to the nature and extent of the deficiency; if the deficiency be great, the party in 
whom it appears shall be put into a lower class ; if it be such as can be remedied by 
diligence, the Faculty may aliow the ensuing vacation to make it up, and examine 
the party at the beginning of the succeeding session;” and that “adequate provision 
will be made as soon as practicable, for the development of the science of education, 
and for the philosophical training of such students as may be destined to the highly 
important and honourable profession of teaching.” ‘To this last purpose of the 
Trustees of Cumberland College, we beg the particular attention of those who con- 
trol the funds and appropriations of the Colleges and higher seminaries of learning 
in New England. 


LAW. 


Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Appeals of 


Virginia. Vol. III. By Peyton Randolph, Counsellor at Law. 8vo. 
Richmond. Peter Cottotm. 
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MEDICINE. 


The North American Medical and Physical Journal. No.1. Vol. I. 

26. 8vo. Philadelphia. 

Professional Reputation, an Oration delivered before the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, pursuant to appointment, February 8th, 1826. By John 
D. Godman, M. D. Philadelphia. B.& T. Kite. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on the Banks and Currency of the New England States; 
and the Public Benefits resulting from the System pursued by the Allied 
Banks in Boston. First published in the Daily Advertiser. 1825. &vo. 
pp. 40. Boston. 

This very sensible pamphlet contains an elaborate, and, as we think, a conclusive 
defence of the system “of the associated banks” in Boston. As the influence of that 
system upon Our paper currency has been exceedingly important, and as the policy 
of the system has been much debated among the mercantile classes, we shail take 
occasion hereafter to give it more extended notice. 

The Essays of Philanthropos on Peace and War, pointing out the 
Evils resulting from War, &c. &vo. Boston. 

The Art of Epistolary Composition, &c. ‘To which are added, a Col- 
lection of Fables, intended as Exercises for Pupils learning the French 
Language. With some account of the A. L. 8. and Military Academy 
at Middletown, Conn. By Francis Peyre-ferry, Professor of the French 
Language in the Academy. Middletown, Conn. E.& H. Clark. 

The Ninth Annual Report of the American Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United States. With an Appendix. 
8vo. pp. 67. Washington. Way & Gideon. 

Notes on the Origin and Necessity of Slavery. 1826. 8vo. pp. 48. 
Charleston, S. C. 

Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton. From the 
Christian Examiner. Vol. Il. No.1. 8vo. pp. 51. Boston. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Letter toa Gentleman of Baltimore, in reference to the Case of the 
Rev. Mr Duncan. By Samuel Miller, D. D. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Defence of the Unitarians against the W esleyan Journal ; Ist Remarks 
on a late Article upon Unitarianism, which appeared in the Wesleyan 
Journal, published in this city; 2d. Answer to a new Attack upon the 
Unitarians, in the Wesleyan Journal ; 3d. Reply to a third Article in the 
Wesleyan Journal of January 21, 1826. 8vo. Charleston, 8. C. 

Dissertations upon several Fundamental Articles of Christian Theolo- 
gy. By Samuel Austin, D.D. 8vo. pp. 260. Worcester, Mass. 

Mutual Love between a Minister and People ; a Sermon, delivered at 
the Ordination of the Rev. Harley Goodwin, as Colleague Pastor of the 
Church of Christ in New Marlborough, January 4th, 1826. By Cyrus 
Yale. 8vo. Hartford, Conn. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Report of the Commissioners of the State of Massachusetts, on the 
Routes of Canals from Boston Harbour to the Connecticut and Hudson 
Rivers. 8vo. Boston. True & Greene. 


_— ——————————— 





Published on the first and fifteenth day of every month, by Cumm1inGs, HILLIARD, 
& Co. and HARRISON GRAY, at the office of the United States Literary Gazette, 
No. 74, Washingt2.-Street, Boston, for the Proprietors. Terms, $5 per annum. 
Cambridge : Printed at the University Press, by Hilliard & Metcalf. 
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A. 

Acid, pectic or coagulating, discovery of, 
117. 

Address, Mr Brainard’s, noticed, 192; 
object of, laudable, 193; President 
Lindsley’s, reviewed, 171; Mr Da- 
vis’s, noticed, 157; Mr Ray’s, noticed, 
856; Mr Crafts’s, noticed, 32; Mr 
Davies’s, reviewed, 358; Mr Law- 
rence’s, reviewed, 41; Dr Oliver's, 
noticed, 234; leading ideas of, found 
in Kant’s Philosophy, 235; its merits 
of a high order, 236. 

Africa, Bacon’s Plea for, noticed, 30. 

Age, the character of the, 172; revolu- 
tions in favour of free government not 
an evil, 173. 

Agriculture, in relation to the General 
Interests of Society, 265 ; Touches on, 
noticed, 118. 

Alabama, the University of, 397. 

Alaman, M., 470. 

Alexander, a check to Napoleon, 1. 

Algebra, Colburn’s, reviewed, 241. 

Alien Law of England, remarks on 
the, 33. 

Alphabets, letters in the different, 153. 

Angrisani, Sig., 421. 

Architecture, not sufficiently attended to 
in Boston, 302. 

Armories, national, 469. 

Army, of the Birman empire, 317. 

Ashantees and British, war between the,77. 

Astronomy, Grammar of, noticed, 78 ; 
reviewed, 338. 

Asylum, Literary, projected by Joel Bar- 
low and Robert Fulton, 35; for the Deaf 
and Dumb at Columbia, S. C., 140, 

Athens, the public buildings of, much in- 
jured by the Turks, 154. 

Attempt, An, to demonstrate the Practi- 
cability of Emancipating the Slaves of 
the United States of North America, 
reviewed, 450. 

Ayliffe, Dr., quotation from, 132. 

60 


B. 

Babylon the Great, noticed, 271. 

Bachelor, The, 186. 

Bacon’s Plea for Africa, noticed, $0; 
objects of unattainable, 31. 

Bank Currency, uses of, 66; necessity 
of legislative checks against excessive 
emissions of bills, 67. 

Banks, Remarks on, noticed, 471. 

Barbiere, Madame, musical performances 
of, 421. 

Beman, Mr, Oration of, noticed, 150. 

Bible, different editions of the, 398. 

Birman Empire, army of the, 317. 

Bigelow, Mr, his Digest of Massachusetts 
Reports, reviewed, 201. 

Blunt, Mr, his Historical Sketch, re 
viewed, 372. 

Bonaparte, his retreat from Russia, 10; 
instances of fidelity among his soldiers, 
11; continental system of, opposed by 
England, 1. 

Bon homme Richard, anecdote relating 
to the name, 55. 

Botany Bay, prosperity of, 358. 

Botta, M. Charles, his History of Italy, 36. 

Books, elementary, bad construction of, 
178. 

Boundaries, original of Massachusetts, 
vagueness of, 373. 

Braconnot, discovery of, 117. 

Brainard, Mr, Address of, noticed, 192. 

Brewster, Dr, recommends the use of 
crystalline lenses of animals as micros- 
copes, 37. 

British and Ashantees, war between the,77. 

Brooks, Mrs, notice of her poetry, 114. 

Brougham, Mr, Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, 34. 

Brunelleschi, genius of in architecture, 84, 

Buonaroti, Michel Agnolo, his eminence, 
in all the Fine Arts, 84. 

Burton, Rev. Asa, his Essays, reviewed, 
18; his attempt to prove that the mind 
has faculties, 20. 
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c. 

Callao, situation of, 470. 

Campan, Madame, Recollections of, 78. 
Campbell, notice of his connexion with 
the New Monthly Magazine, 276. 
Canoes of the Sandwich Islanders, 415. 

Capital, detined, 23. 

Carolina, South, Tour in, 105; hospi- 
tality of the inhabitants of the low 
country, 141; peculiar dialect, 142. 

Caulincourt, interview of, with Napo- 
leon, 4. 

Channing, Rev. Dr, bis Dudleian Lec- 
ture republished in England, 34. 

Charter of Harvard College in 1650, 92; 
provisions of, 93; controversy in 1722 
in regard to its construction, 206; re- 
port of a committee upon it, 209. 

Charters, vagueness of the ancient, in re- 
gard to territorial boundaries, 373. 

Chemistry, by Dr Webster, 116. 

Children, how to be governed, 433. 

China, military force of, 273. 

Chitenengo, school at, 153. 

Cimabue, merit and style of painting of, 83. 
Claims of the Citizens of the United 
States on Denmark, noticed, 391. 
Class- Book, Literary and Scientific, no- 

ticed, 277. 

Clinton, Governor, message of, 316. 

Clocks, wooden, in Carolina, 107. 

Cobbett, William, description of his efforts 
as a political reformer, 276. 

College, Harvard, reform in, 161 ; form 
of inducting fellows of, 168; see Har- 
vard; of Glasgow, method of confer- 
ring premiums in, 186; Middlebury, 
reputation of, 150; at Columbia, 
S. C., 140; Cumberland, Laws of, 
noticed, 471. 

Columbia, S. C., situation of, 140. 

Comet, Encke’s, 117; of 1825, elements 
of, 317; remarks upon, ib. 

Commerce, in relation to the general in- 
terests of society, 344. 

Composition, The Elements of English, 
noticed, 120. 

Confederacy, Historical Sketch of the 
ormation of the, reviewed, 272. 
Congress of Panama, remarks of the 

London Courier upon, 439. 

Conflicting interests, 264. 

Contract, good faith essential to the 
validity of a, 449. 


Contracts, Essay upon the Law of, re- 
viewed, 441 ; decision of the Supreme 
Cowt of the United States upon a 
case, 442; English law upon, 444; civil 
law of, better than common law, 447. 

Consumption defined, 145. 

Cook, Captain, manner of his death, 409. 

Coronation, spectacle of the French, 76. 

Corporation of Harvard College, how 
constituted, 12; evils of its organiza- 
tion soonest felt by the immediate 
government, 14; see Harvard. 

Cotton, cost of raising, 106. 

Cotton culture, 376. 

Crafts, Mr, Address of, noticed, 32. 

Cubi’s Spanish Translator, noticed, 465. 

Gunning Lover, The, an Italian opera, 
noticed, 414. 

Custom, singular Eastern, 118. 


D. 
Danforth, Mr Samuel, 163. 
Davies's, Mr, Address of, reviewed, 258. 
Denmark, Claims on, 391. 
Deserters, the execution of, in a regular 
army, described, 336. 
Descents, Law of, noticed, 112. 
Dialects, in the interior of S. C., 143. 
Dialogue of the Dead, 339. 
Dialogues, Joyce’s Scientific, noticed, 74. 
Dictionary, Pronouncing, 378. 
Digest, Bigelow’s, of the Massachusetts 
Reports, 201 ; Metcalf’s, ib. 
Digests, convenience and utility of, 202. 
Discourse, Dr Miller’s, noticed, 193; 
Mr Jones’s, extract from, 399. 
Discovery, French voyage of, 470. 
Discussion, public, useful tendency of, 33. 
Disorders of Literary Men, reviewed, 60. 
Drake, capture of the, 52, 
Drama, the New England, noticed, 155. 
Drawing, a useful study, 287. 
Duke @ Enghien, 290; of York, his 
views of the Catholic question, 34. 
Duties, the practical, of a week, 80. 


E. 

Earthquake at Lisbon, description of, 233. 

Economy, Principles of Political, see 
Political Economy. 

Education, a science not yet developed, 
175 ; to be studied by peculiar means, 
171; capable of being reduced to gen- 
eral principles, 177 ; state of secondary, 
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in France, 281; American Journal of, 
noticed, 394 ; state of, in the Philip- 
pine Islands, 395; of the Caffres, how 
conducted, 398 ; Hints for improve- 
ment of, noticed, 433; natural division 
of the science of, 221. 

Egypt, manufactures in, 275. 

Elections, Freedom of in France, 37. 

Ellis, Rev. William, 407 ; author of the 
account of the Tour around Hawaii,407. 

Emancipation of the Slaves of the United 
States impracticable, 453. 

Emmett, Mr, his observations on the 
solar spots, 77. 

Encke’s Comet, 117. 

Enfield’s Natural Philosophy, 75. 

England, opposition of, to France, 1; 
growth of, for the last fifty years, 194. 

Engravings, new method of colouring, 
invented at Vienna, 276. 

Essay on the Doctrine of Contracts, 441; 
on Planetary Motion, noticed, 196 ; 
upon Poetic Simplicity, 456. 

Ethics, see Burton. 

Etiquette, singular points of, in Morocco, 
318. 

Everett’s New Ideas on Population, 196. 

Exchange on England, 375. 

Expedition, History of Bonaparte’s to 
Russia in 1812, reviewed, 1 ; the im- 
mediate cause of his overthrow, 5. 

Experiment in instructing the poor, 76. 

Expiation, The, a novel, announced, 397. 


F. 

Fashions of the Siamese, 470, 

Feijoo, Father, 467. 

Fellow, signification of the term in the 
charter of Harvard College, 134 ; 
meaning of the term in the English 
colleges, 94. 

Fine Arts, essay upon, 302; Mr Ray’s 
Address before a society of, 356; suc- 
cessfully cultivated in the Moorish 
kingdoms of Spain, 81 ; Rome derived 
from Greece, 47 ; cultivation of, in a 
political point of view, 85, 86. 

Fish, fattening of, in fresh water, 117. 

Flora of Brazil, 438. 

Florence, public buildings of, ornamented 
by Greek artists in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, 83. 

Foreign Scenes, by Mr Howison, 295. 

Foresters, The, reviewed, 95. 


Fouché, Memoirs of, reviewed, 288. 
Fracastoro, Girolomo, life and writings 
of, 461 ; Sonnet of, to a Lady, ib. 
France, state of education in, 281 ; num- 

ber of protestants in, 469. 
Franklin, Dr, and Napoleon, Dialogue 
between, $39. 


G. 

Gallaudet, Mr, his experience as a teacher, 
179; his plan of a seminary for the 
education of instructers of youth, 171. 

Games, the public, influence of, on the 
Fine Arts in Greece, 46. 

Garcia, Signor, his character as a writer 
and performer of music, 420 ; Signo- 
rina, her musical taients, 420; how 
rewarded in England, 421; Junior, 
notice of, 421. 

Genlis, Madame de, second volume of 
her Memoirs, reviewed, 251; her visits 
to England, 254; her comparison of 
the French and English nations, 256. 

Gil Blas, authorship of, 468. 

Glasgow, a residence in, 183, 

Githe, a new edition of his Werter, 438 ; 
value of his works, 154. 

Gould, Judge, his oration before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at New Haven, 
reviewed, 258. 

Gourgand, General, his book noticed, 432, 

Government of Children, how to be con- 
ducted, 433. 

Graca Majora, see Majora. 

Greece, seat of the Fine Arts, 43 ; Modern 
‘Literature of, 36. 

Greek Artists, 83. 

Greenwood, Mr, extract from his sermon 
before the Female Asylum, 119. 


H. 

Hadduck, Professor, Oration of, noticed, 
314. 

Hamilton, Mrs Elizabeth, works of, on 
education, noticed, 159. 

Harvard College, reform in, 129; corpo- 
ration of, how composed, 12; see 
Memorial, 

Havana, boarding-houses in, 296 ; man- 
ners in, 297. 

Hawaii, inhabitants upon, 407. 

Hearts of Steel, noticed, 468. 

Heights, Groton, monument to be erected 
on, 192, 
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Henry, Professor, the translator of Nie- 
buhr’s Roman History, 75. 

Hints to Parents, noticed, 279. 

History of the United States, noticed; 
272; of Boston, noticed, 319. 

Historical, see Sketch. 

Hopkins, Mr, observations of, on elec- 
tricity, &c., noticed, 357. 

Howe, Judge, charge of, to the Grand 
Jury of Hampshire county, noticed, 70. 

Howison, Mr, his Foreign Scenes and 
Travelling Recreations, reviewed, 295 ; 
his opinions of the piracies in the West 
Indies, 301. 

Husband Hunting, noticed, 152. 

Hutchinson, his opinion of the importance 
of Harvard College in its early history, 
162. 


I. 

Imports, duties on, 423. 

Improvement, internal, 377. 

Indigo, manufacture of, 398. 

Industry, productive, defined, 145. 

Interest, rate of, should not be regulated 
by law, 144; moral effects of a law for 
that purpose, ib. 

Internal, see Improvement. 

Instructers, number of, in New England, 
174; require direct preparation, 179 ; 
their duty upon the inductive method 
of instruction, 249. 

Instruction, mutual, 285. 

Insurance, law of, founded upon civil 
law, 446. 

Islands in the Pacific Ocean, Malte-Brun’s 
classification of, 402 ; - different theories 
to account for the dispersion of the 
Malay race, 403; Philippine, natives of 
the, 437; Society, English missionaries 
upon the, 405; improvements in the 
condition of, 406; Sandwich, Ameri- 
can missionaries upon, 405. 

Italy, Fine Arts in, 47. 


J. 

Jardine, Professor, character of, as a 
teacher, 183 ; mode of conducting his 
recitations, 184; his opinion of the 
utility of lectures, 243; his views have 
peculiar force when applied to mathe- 
matics, 244. 

Jefferson, Notes of, on Virginia, 196. 

Jenner, Dr, statue to the memory of, 397,. 


Johnson, Mr, Observations of, on the Ime 
provements of Seminaries of Learning, 
171; plan for that purpose, 218 ; his 
observations entitled to respect, 220. 

Jones, John Paul, his Life and Character, 
by Mr Sherburne, reviewed, 51, English 
opinion of him, 52 ; his account of the 
capture of the Drake, 52; of the 
Serapis, 55; his acquaintance with 
Lord Selkirk, 57 ; once a midshipman 
in the British navy, ib. 

Journal of a Tour around Hawaii, 401 ; 
of Education, noticed, 394; of a Tour 
in the interior of South Carolina, 104 ; 
The Franklin, notice of, 471. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues, noticed, 74. 


K. 

Kairua, number of inhabitants of, 408. 
Keating, Mr, his narrative of Major 

Long’s Expedition, 35. 
King Caucus, noticed, 157. 
Kirauea, a voleano on Hawaii, 410. 
Klopstock’s Messiah, 237. 
Kremlin, the, occupied by Napoleon, 8, 


L. 

Labour, productive and unproductive, dis- 
tinction between, 145. 

Lafayette, Memoirs of, by Professor 
Ticknor, 237 ; itinerary of his journey 
in this country, 275. 

Landais, Captain, infamous conduct of, 
54; letter to, by Dr Franklin, ib. 

Language of the Polynesian islands, 405 ; 
grammars of the, 406; of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 395. 

Languages of Africa, 396; diversities of, 
how to be accounted for, 437. 

Latitude of the Capitol at Washington, 
438. 

Law, language of the, in Spain, 237. 

Law Tracts, 438. 

Lawrence, Mr, address of, before the 
American Academy of Fine Arts, 41. 

Laws of Cumberland College, noticed,47 1. 

Leisure Hours at Sea, by a Midshipman, 
noticed, 355. 

Legendre, M., project of, for a Literary 
Asylum, 35. 

Lenses, crystalline, of animals, employed 
as microscopes, 37. 

Letter, from a friend of Paul Jones, 58. 

Letters on Early Rising, noticed, 39. 
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Leverett, President, 169. 

Libraries, Public, in France, 395. 

Lincoln, Governor, message of, 316. 

Lindsley, Dr, recommends a seminary 
for the education of teachers, 171. 

Literary men, in the active professions, 
260 ; remarks on the disorders of, re- 
viewed, 60. 

Literature, the Singulese, 396 ; of Mod- 
ern Greece, 36; Royal Society of, 
437. 

List, Quarterly, of New Publications, 35; 
difficulty in making it accurate, ib. 
Long, Major, Expedition of, to St Peter’s 

River, &c., 35. 

Longitude of the Capitol at Washington, 
438. 

Longevity, Russian, 274. 


M. 

Magazine, the Canadian, noticed, 157. 

Mail, the Washington, 276. 

Majora, Greca, new edition, 48; num- 
ber of errors corrected, 50. 

Malte- Brun, 78. 

Manilla, Chinese, at, 437; exports 
from, 438. 

Manufacture, and mechanic arts, 146 ; 
of indigo, 398. 

Manufactures in Egypt, 275; British, 
$98 ; in relation to the general inter- 
est of society, 306. 

Manuscript of the Tliad, 37. 

Manuscripts, Oriental, discovered, 275. 

Mathematics, the study of, 245. 

Matilda, a Tale of the Day, noticed, 392. 


| Mécanique Céleste, 15. 


Mechanic arts, 308 ; and manufacture, 
146. 

Memoirs of Sheridan, 361 ; of Madame 
de Genlis, 251; of Fouché, authen- 
ticity of questioned, 288. 

Memorial of the Resident officers of 
Harvard College, 12; defence of by 
Messrs Norton and Everett, 17;  re- 
solutions adopted by the Overseers, 
17; claim set up by, 88; argument 
against the, drawn from the guaranty 
of the constitution, answered, 212. 

Mendicity, in the Netherlands, 470, 

Message of Gov. Lincoln noticed, $16 ; 
of Gov. Clinton, ib. 

Metaphysics, not to be explained by the 
Scriptures, 20. 


Metcalf, Mr, his Digest of Mass. Re- 
ports, 201 ; see Digest. 

Miller, Dr, address of, noticed, 193. 

Milton, John, his views of Christian doc- 
trines, 321, et seq. ; of the rites of 
the Christian religion, 325; of the 
institution of marriage, 326, 

Missionaries, English, upon the Society 
Islands, success of, 406; American 
upon the Sandwich Islands, success 
of, 407. 

Missions, utility of, 401. 

Monastery, The Lay, 25. 

Money, metallic, uses of, 65, 

Moore, Thomas, his Memoirs of the 
Life of Sheridan, 361 ; finds fault with 
Tomline’s Life of Pitt, 362; endeay- 
ours to exalt Sheridan at the expense 
of Burke, 363. 

Mzrocco, points of etiquette in, $18. 

Moscow, burned by order of Rostop- 
schin, 8; Tecknological institution at, 
318. 

Moultrie, Fort, defence of in 1776, 32. 

Mountains, Himalayah, height of the, 
118, 

Music, the introduction of the opera, 
414 ; definition of, 418. 


N. 

Napoleon, interview of, with Caulincourt, 
4; sepulchre of, 77; and Franklin, 
dialogue between, 339. 

Netherlands, mendicity in, 470. 

New comet, discovered at Florence, $98, 

New Jersey, Philosophical society, ob- 
jects of, 194. 

New, see Publications. 

New York, population of the state of, 
438. 

Niebuhr’s Roman history, 75. 

Notes on Virginia, 196. 

Nova Scotia, province of, 36. 

Novels, Scott’s, translated into the Rus- 
sian and Polish languages, 154; 
American, reprinted in London, 237. 

Novelists, German, 76. 


0. 
Observations, on Electricity, noticed, 357; 
Mr Johnson’s, reviewed, 171. 
Odessa, trade of, 398. 
Ohio, the valuation and population of, 397. 
Oliver, Dr, Address of, noticed, 234. 
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Opera, the Italian, noticed, 414 ; dignity 
of the entertainment vindicated, 416 ; 
in Paris, 419. 

Orangeburg, S. C., situation of, 106. 

Oration, Prof Hadduck’s, noticed, 314; 
Mr Wiliard’s, 71; Mr Beman’s, no. 
ticed, 150; Judge Gould's, at New 
Haven, reviewed, 258 ; its subject, 259. 

Orations, peculiar to this country, 259 ; 
delivered by eminent men, ib. 

Oriental bazaar, description of, 299. 

Original, see Poetry. 

Orphans, The, notice of, 78. 

Ostrich hunting, 397. 


P. 

Painters, the Greek, excel in design, 44 

Painting, why preserved in the Catholic 
churches rather than statuary, 82; 
new work on the history of, 470. 

Palmetio Society, address before, notic- 
ed, 32. 

Panama, congress of, 439. 

Paris, a seaport, 195. 

Parry, Capt., return of from his voyage 
of discovery, 237 ; success of the ex. 
pedition, 238, 

Parthenon, preserved because dedicated 
as a church, 81. 

Peace Society, the prospects of the, 397. 

Percival, his Poems republished in Lon- 
don, 196, 

Periodicals, increase of in Russia, 154; 
in the United States, 469. 

Phenomenon, optical, 116. 
lot, The, dramatized in England, 275. 

Philippine Islands, education in, 395; 
language of, ib. 

Pinkney, Edward C. his Poems reviewed, 
$28 ; his character as a poet, ib. 

Pins made by steam, 398. 

Pitt, Tomline’s life of, censured by 
Moore, 362. 

Plan of emancipating the slaves of the 
United States, 450 ; total impractica- 
bility of, demonstrated, ib. et seq. 

Planters in South Carolina, 107. 

Plea, Bacon's, for Africa, 30. 

Poem, Percival’s ®. B. K., 275. 

Poems, addressed to the friends of Bra- 
zil, 77; Miscellaneous, by a Midship- 
man, 355 ; Percival’s, republished in 
England, 196; Pinkney’s, general 
obscurity of the style of, 328 ; Miscel- 
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laneous, selected from the United 
States Literary Gazette, 368 ; chaste 
character of, ib. ; abound too much in 
descriptive poetry, 969. 

Poetic Simplicity, essay upon, 456 ; er- 
roneous opinions of, ib, 

Poetry, American, characteristics of, 
368 ; subjects of, in New England, 
457 ; Italian, Lyrical, 460 ; Original, 
A Maiden’s song over the grave of 
her Lover, 69; A Simple Story, 
111; A Vision, 228; Autumn, 29; 
Euthanasia, $54; Grecian Liberty, 
309 ; Inspiration, 427 ; Inscription, 
28; Italy, a Conference, 188 ; 
Mount Washington, 68; Mozart’s 
Requiem, 70; Musings, 148; Ode 
to Greece, 191 ; On an Oak, 464; 
Painting, a personification, 267 ; Re- 
formed Tom Bell, 385; Rest, 389; 
Remorse, 462; Sonnet, 68; Son- 
net, 148; Sonnet, 149; Sonnet to 
Daniel Webster, 230 ; Stanzas, 463 ; 
Sunrise from Mount Washington, 
270; Sonnet, 428; Sonnet, 463; 
Song, 428 ; The Sailing of the Bran- 
dywine, 30; The Last Song of the 
Greek Patriot, 146; Time and 
Beauty, 231 ; The Fair Italian, 349; 
The Shaker and the Shoes, 352; 
The Crusader’s Farewell, 388 ; The 
Bubble and Balloon, 429; The Per- 
petual Youth of Nature—a Soliloquy, 
109; Vanity of Earthly Things, 
431. 

Political Economy, English works on, 
not adapted to this country, 22; 
principles of, 22, 63, 143, 262, 306, 
$44, 375, 423. 

Popkin, Dr John S., his edition of 
Greca Majora, 48; his critical 
knowledge of the Greek language, 51. 

Population of Ohio, 397. 

Press, Royal, in France, 154; conse- 
quences of English freedom of the, 
289. 

Price, definition of, 64. 

Pride, National, uses of, 41 ; excess of 
among the Greeks, 42; the Romans, 
ib. 

Principles, that should govern the par- 
ties to a contract, 449. 

Production, defined, 145 ; objects of, 
146. 
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Productive Industry, in relation to the 
general welfare, 262. 

Pronunciation, remarks on, 378. 

Pronouncing, see Dictionary. 

Protestants in France, number of, 469. 

Province of Nova Scotia, state of, 36. 

Publications, list of new, 38, 78, 118, 
155, 196, 238, 277, 319, 358, 399, 
439, 471; mumber of new published 
in three months, 276 ; in two weeks, 
153. 

Pyramid of Cheops, 398. 


R. 

Rail Roads, treatise on, noticed, 159; 
cost of, estimated, ib. 

Ray, Mr, address of, commended, 356. 

Reader, classical French, noticed, 277. 

Rebels, The, reviewed, 291 ; analysis of 
the story, ib. ; extract from the, 293. 

Recollections, of Madame Campan, 78. 

Reeve, Judge, Law of Descents by, 112. 

Reform, of Harvard College, principal 
points of, stated, 216; division of 
classes according to merit, 217; 
means of Harvard College not ade- 
quate to carry the system into efffect, 
ib. ; see Memorial. 

Remarks, wpon the growth of England, 
194 ; on pronunciation, 378. 

Renouard, M., his essay upon the de- 
fects of schools in France, 281. 

Reports, Mass. hint in regard to the 
publication of, 203 ; see Digest. 

Review, Edinburgh, for April, 1825, 
noticed, 32 ; Quarterly, to be edited 
by Mr Lockhart, 438. 

Rewards and punishments, comparative 
influence of, on the young, 433. 

Roads, in the interior of S. C., 106. 

Rome, Fine Arts in, 47. 

Roscoe, Mr Thomas, his edition of the 
German novelists, 76 ; his history of 
painting in Italy, 470. 

Rostopschin, erders of, to set fire to 
Moscow, 8. 

Ruins of Pompeii, discoveries among, 
318. 

Running a Muck, custom of, 357. 

Russian longevity, instance of, 274. 

Russians, policy of the, when invaded 
by Bonaparte, 2. 


S, 
St Spbastians, attack upon, described, 334. 
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St Valentine’s day, notice of by Hur- 
dis, 26. 

Saldvaha Senhor, Poems of, addressed to 
the friends of Brazil, 77. 

Sandwich Islands, climate of 407. 

Sardinian edict, 398. 

School, at Tobolsk established by Swed- 
ish officers, 288; at Chitenango, 
153 ; Polytechnic abolished, 284. 

School books, construction of peculiarly 
important, 241. 

Schools, the free, not suited to the pre- 
sent condition of the people, 172; 
much eulogized by public speakers, 
ib.; Grammar, design of, 73, not 
adequate to give instruction prepara - 
tory to the studies of the University, 
249; public, in Europe, 358; of 
painting, in Italy, 83 ; in Greece, 152 ; 
course of study recommended for sec- 
ondary, in France, 286. 

Segur, General, his history of Bona- 
parte’s expedition to Russia reviewed, 
1; attacked by Gen. Gourgaud, 432. 

Seminary, for the education of instruc- 
ters of youth, 179; see Education. 

Sepulchre, of Napoleon, 77. 

Serapis, British Frigate capture of, 53. 

Sermons, influence of upon the public 
mind, 259. 

Sewall, Thomas, his Lecture noticed, 157. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, Memoirs of, 
reviewed, 361; not to be compared 
with Burke as a statesman, 363 ; his 
rupture with Burke, 362 ; manner in 
which he prepared himself for parlia- 
mentary display, ib. 

Sherburne, John Henry, his Life and 
Character of John Paul Jones, 56. 

Shells, varieties in form of, 237. 

Sims, Mr, his essay on planetary mo- 
tion noticed, 196. 

Sketch, Historical, of the Formation of 
the Confederacy, 372 ; drawn up with 
ability, 278. 

Slaves, number of in the United States, 
450 ; objections against removing 
them to St Domingo, 451 ; objections 
to removing them into Colombia and 
Mexico, 452 ; expense of removi 
them considered, 453 ; should be ed- 
ucated before they are sent to the 
colonies, 456 ; how treated in Caro- 
lina, 108, 

Snelling, Col. Josiah, his remarks on 
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Hull’s Memoirs, noticed, 79. 

Society, a mew for puffing, 75; the 
Colonization, usefulness of its labours, 
455; FRoyal, of Literature, 437 ; 
Islands, sugar manufactory establish. 
ed on, 318, Philosophical of New 
Jersey, 193 ,; Geographical in Paris, 
78. 

Sound-duty, paid to the Danes, $91. 

South Carolina, state of roads in the in- 
terior of, 106. 

Spectacle, of the French coronation, 76. 

Spots, Solar, times of the motions of, 77. 

Staples, Mr, his grammar noticed, 73 ; 
method of teaching languages, 74. 

State of the stomach, 222. 

State-house in Boston, repairs upon, 304. 

Sterne, resemblance to, in the author of 
Tremaine, 126. 

Stomach, the state of, 222. 

Story of a Life, noticed, 232. 

Subaltern, the, reviewed, 333; its au- 
thenticitw doubtful, ib. 

Substitute for the Tread-wheel, 78. 

Sunday journals, number of published in 
London, 275. 

Sydney, population of, 358. 


T. 

Tales of the Wild and Wonderful, no- 
ticed, 3933; analysis of them, 193 ; 
the author’s poetical talents, $94. 

Taillefer, this invention of a forearm, 
196. 

Tancred, an Heroic Opera, reviewed, 
414, 

Tea-plant in Brazil, 398, 

Teachers, require some direct prepara- 
tion for their profession, 2193 in- 
creasingg demand for, 218, 

Ticknor, Prof., his remarks on changes 
in Harvard College, 87. 

TLobolsk, school at, established by Swed- 
ish officers, 2388. 

Tomline’s Life of Pitt censured by 
Moore, 362. 

Jour, journal of a, in the interior of 
South Carolina, 104; round Hawaii, 
reviewed, 401. 

Towle’s (srammar of Astronomy, 338. 

Townships, influence of small, 157. 

Trade of Odessa, 398. 

Tread -wheel, substitute for, 78. 

Treatise on Christian Doctrine, _re- 
viewed, 321 ; see Milton. 
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Tremaine, reviewed, 121; 3d vol. of 
devoted to natural religion 123. 
Troubadour, The, noticed, $12. 


U. 

United States, History of the, noticed, 
272. 

University, London, designed to afford 
instruction to a large class of people, 
33; advan of over Oxford and 
Cambridge, 34; of Alabama, the 
funds of the, 397 ; Harvard ; see Har- 
vard; of Edinburgh, regulation of, 
154. 

Use, defined, 145. 


V. 

Valentine writing, origin of, 26 ; Hutch- 
inson’s opinion of, 27; specimens 
of, 27 and 28. 

Valuation of Ohio, 397. 

Value, defined, 64 ; distinguished from 
wealth, 65. 

Varchi, Benedetto, Life and Writings 
of, 460; sonnet of, on the tomb of 
Petrarca, ib. 

Verplanck, Mr, Essay of, on the Doc- 
trine of Contracts, 441. 

Volcano of Kirauea described, 410. 

Voyage, French, of discovery, 470. 


W. 

Waiakea, how situated, 412 ; number of 
inhabitants of, ib. 

Walker’s standard of pronunciation, at- 
tacked by Mr N. Webster, 379; ex- 
ceptions to his standard, 380. 

Walterborough, S. C. situation of, 105. 

War between the British and Ashantees, 
77. 

Wars, history of between Christians and 
Mussulmans, 77. 

Wealth and value, distinction between, 
65; individual and national, 22. 

Werter, new edition of, by Gothe, 438. 

Whitfield, description of his preaching, 
293. 

Works, in press, 40 ; projected, 154. 


Y 
Yates, Dr, school 
15S. 


of at Chitenengo, 


Z. 
Zeuzxis attended the Olympian games, 43. 
Zophiel, a Poem, noticed, 114. 











